who was originally regarded as a cross between a knave and a
lunatic, became at the turn of the century, by common consent
of everyone in his senses, one of the most powerful figures of the
world's international literature; but to the youth of today he is
a prim old maiden aunt. Wagner's curve, which bears a likeness
both to Schiller's and to Ibsen's (though of a more subterranean
kind to the latter), reached its height when Schiller was still en-
throned and Ibsen was only on the horizon; it began to descend
when Schiller had risen again and Ibsen was on the wane: thus,
paradoxically, the Wagner curve rose because the Schiller-world
was still in power, and the Ibsen-world not yet, and drooped be-
cause Schiller was there again and Ibsen no longer. The explana-
tion lies possibly in the fact that Schiller was an extremely emo-
tional but entirely un-middle-class poet, while Ibsen was entirely
unemotional, but very middle-class. It was therefore inevitable
that the emotional Wagner should rise under the sign of Schiller
and before the reign of the emotion-slaying Ibsen set in, while on
the other hand it was Ibsen and not Schiller that went down with
him in the collapse of that middle-class world-picture which
stands in the background of all his poems. There can be no doubt,
however, that, like Ibsen, he will one day return to power, though
for quite different reasons and from quite different spiritual prem-
isses ; for the few genuine dramatic geniuses that humanity pos-
sesses are not to be killed.

The greatest share of credit for the triumph of the music-            "Die

drama goes to Franz Liszt, whose encyclopaedic mind embraced,
in its disinterested and most warm-hearted discernment, Wagner
and Verdi, Bach and Berlioz, Schumann and Chopin, Mozart and
Meyerbeer. By his pianoforte transcriptions, his clever variations
and fiery fantasias, he was able to introduce these masters to the
widest circles in his travels all over Europe as the wizard of the
piano and the darling of women and princes. Him, however, good
fortune did not spoil, but ennobled. A sort of contra-Wagner was
Johannes Brahms, who achieved his first success with his German
Requiem (1868), but whose work was long known only to small
circles. His art, again, attempts a sort of return to the Greek, but
in contrast to music-drama, which emulated the Dionysiac side,
its orientation is Apollonian, or, in other words, Protestant; there
is something harsh and reserved, inflexible and puritanical about
it. At the same time, its Classical self-limitation and integrity of
form are, just as with the Greeks, an artificial palliative against
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